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lear's " Reminiscence of Switzerland," Snydam's " Twi- 
light" and "Long Island," Kensett's "Foggy Morning 
in December," and others, furnish proof incontroverti- 
ble. Every production named the public can under- 
stand and value. On comparing works in the Artist's 
Fund collection with a similar class of subjects in the 
French exhibition, we cannot perceive any shortcom- 
ings in American art. Of the landscapes mentioned 
above, there is not one we would part with to obtain 
the best landscape exhibited in the French gallery. If 
the American works don't conform to the French 
standard of execution, they are not open to the charge 
of studied carelessness, nor do they strike one as having 
all emerged from one stndio. There is more earnest- 
ness and more elevation in the American school, and 
good enongh execution to make these high qualities of 
art apparent. We would say the same of the merits 
respectively of the French and American figure-sub- 
jects. Adopting a recognized standard of appreciation, 
we have to ask what person, possessing poetic feeling 
and the means of gratifying it, would pass Leutze's 
" Knight of Seyn," to expend thousand* of dollars for 
Gerome's "Gladiators," a perfectly executed painting 
of a bad subject, or for Leys' " Early Days of the Re- 
formation," a lifeless, labored treatment of a good sub- 
ject. Do any of the imitations of drapery and the 
graceful attitudes of male and female nonentities in the 
cabinet pictures of French petite art suggest ideas or 
excite pleasure like that we get from Peele's " Bul- 
finch " or Hennessey's " Alone." Such tests of art, if 
not tests of commercial importance, are better worth 
investigation than a dealer's price list. We are not dis- 
posed to institute comparisons between nrtists' works 
or between schools, but they are sometimes necessary 
in order to expose the shallowness of conventional 
judgment. Let those who visited both exhibitions, 
the Artist's Fund and the French gallery, recall the im- 
pressions derived from each and judge for themselves 
of the character of the American school. 

We gather from a foreign art journal an important 
item that had not previously reached our ears. It is 
said that one of our New York wealthiest eonttrueteurt 
"is going to form a gallery of ancient and modern pic- 
tures on a grand scale. He is now on the Continent, 
and has acquired many fine things in England, France 
and Germany, especially in Dusseldorf and Munich. 
He has devoted 200,000 dollars to the formation of his 
gallery, and there is no donbt but that his example will 
be followed by many others." We can imagine the 
picture dealers on the Continent on the qui vine for this 
gentleman, advertised as he is in a widely circulated 
periodical. 

Quite pleased are we that the common council have 
purchased the sandstone image of Washington in front 
of the City Hall. In these days of disunion and uncom- 
promising patriotism, of Japanese swindles, of popular 
standards of truth, of religious politics and political 
religion, of bogus picture dealing and the new sperm- 
candle order of architecture, a public symbol of art is 
requisite to typify feeling no language can describe; 
some visible, comprehensive sign of it is necessary in 
order to represent to posterity the substance of our 



social faith. Posterity will know something about 
Washington, and something about Art, and it will be 
able by this sandstone image to know something about 
what our generation knew of them. This sandstone 
image might have snapped, cracked and crumbled 
away, and have been forgotten, exposed to time, and to 
frost, and to the tender mercies of boot-black boys, had 
it not touched a chord of sympathy in the breast of 
aldermen, had it not been hallowed by the elect of the 
people as an ideal conception of our country's saviour. 
Monuments of art reflect the state of a people's civiliza- 
tion better than its literature. The sandstone image 
performs this office for our generation. It is a suitable 
illustration to any text that describes the official acts 
and motives of this day. May it not' crumble away so 
long as symbols can convey meaning too subtle for the 
ordinary grasp of language ! 

Hicks has completed a full-length portrait of the Hon. 
Rufus King, late Governor of the State of New York ; 
also a portrait of Mayor Tieraann, both pictures commis- 
sioned by the city for the Governor's Room in the City 
Hall. — Mr. A. S. Ritchie, the well-known engraver, em- 
ploys the brush effectively, judging by " Mercy at the 
Wicket gate," a subject taken from Pilgrim's Progress. 
This work is fine in sentiment, well-composed and well- 
colored. — We would call the attention of admirers of 
photographs to a series of views and studies taken in 
the White Mountains, published by Bierstadt Brothers, 
of New Bedford, Mass. The plates are of large size 
and are remarkably effective. The artistic taste of Mr. 
Albert Bierstadt, who selected the points (if vie*, is 
apparent in them. No better photographs have been 
published in this country. 

The regular Reception, of the Artists' Reception 
Association (of which there will be but two this sea- 
son), will take place at Dodworth's Hall on the evenings 
of January 10th, and February 21st. G. A. Baker, W. 
Oliver Stone and Launt Thompson, Committee. 

f ihrarg gUorb. 

Lifb 07 Andrew Jackson. (3d vol.) By James Parton. 

Mason Brothers, publishers, New York. 

The clever author of this entertaining but bulky 
volume has brought his arduous labors to a close. He 
seems to have ransacked every work in which any- 
thing relating to Jackson was to be found. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to read his work without forming a 
very high estimate of the extent and diligence of his 
researches. Not the least entertaining portion of this 
valuable work is the spicy gossip with which it 
abounds. Through this we get true glimpses of Wash- 
ington society daring Jackson's administration. Jack- 
son evolves as the great central figure from first to last ; 
but the work has superior claims as an epitome of the 
political stage on which Jackson figured 60 prominently. 
As such it has no equal for completeness. Mr. Parton 
brings ns face to face with the old hero, as he is fami- 
liarly called, during the most stirring events of a life 
now fixed in the feelings of the nation as one of the 
prominent elements of our political hisiory ; and this he 
does in a pleas.int yet impressive manner. 
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The author's sympathies are evidently with the sub- 
ject of his biography. He, no doubt, intended to be fair 
and impartial, and to discriminate properly between the 
elements of a character in which the good and bad 
were so curiously blended. But some of bis deductions 
we cannot agree with. He has, for instance, almost en- 
tirely overlooked that intense egotism which prompted 
Jackson to many of the acts that gained him popularity. 
Jackson came naturally enough by this egotism. It was 
the fruit of Irish blood and American education. This 
egotism served him when his "iron will" failed, and 
even prompted him to movements that covered up the 
errors of nets that would have consigned any other man 
to eternal infamy. In fine, his egotism was the strong- 
est pillar of his courage, and men did not hesitate to 
follow him, because they knew it would serve him in 
carrying out what he undertook, right or wrong. They 
knew, too, that he was vain of applause, knew the arts of 
creating popular enthusiasm, and then turning it to his 
own accontit. Jackson knew that the popular mind 
of this country was not reflective, and that he could 
by some bold act draw public attention away from 
those freaks of injustice and discourtesy which so dis- 
figure his record. What Jackson has given to the 
public, and for which the public now pay homage to 
his memory, is a record of his stubborn will, and an in- 
veterate hatred of all who differed with him in matters 
of a private or public nature. We look in vain through 
his whole career for any wise principles upon which to 
conduct the government in future. In truth, he acted 
up to no clearly defined plan, and governed the nation 
on the idea that lie had the courage to do, and what- 
ever he did was right. The popular impression has 
always been kept alive that he was consistent, and 
made his rule of practice conform with his preaching. 
This is a grave error. Jackson's advice to others, re- 
specting the tariff and office holding, was good. But 
when he had gained executive power he was the first 
to violate the very rules he had so carefully laid down 
for the guidance of others. He was loudest in clamor- 
ing for the rights of the people; yet he always acted 
as if his will were superior to their demands. Nothing 
was so dear to his vanity as the applause of the mob. 
There was nothing he so heartily detested as the mob 
itself. In Ireland Jackson would have made the very 
best kind of an Irishman. He made but a very indiffer- 
ent American. He was aggressive, revengeful, and pe- 
dantic. He affected to love freedom of speecii, to pro- 
scribe no man for his political opinions, and to demand 
only equal justice for all. But this country has had few 
public men who have done more to put down freedom of 
speech, to proscribe men for opinion's sake, or to with- 
hold justice from supposed enemies. The acts by which 
he gained most applause were, it is clearly shown, in- 
stigated by personal animosity, and carried out with a 
view of being revenged of his political enemies. He 
tore down what he had neither the power nor ability to 
build up, and made the correcting of an error an excuse 
for entailing distress upon thousands. Such a man, in- 
stead of a blessing to a republic, is the greatest danger 
it has to guard against. 
Jackson was a bold, daring, energetic soldier. It 



will scarcely be claimed for him by his best friends that 
he was a great general. He was quick to discover be- 
tween right and wrong, fortunate in prompting his 
men, and quick to execute. But had he been placed in 
a position requiring great plans, and the exercise of the 
highest military skill, he would have exposed the 
deficiency of his military experience. In the wars in 
which' he was engaged, there was nothing to demand 
great military skill. He was, the candid reader must 
admit, indebted for his victory at New Orleans, more 
to the blunders of the British and the unerring 
aim of his riflemen, than to the exercise of great 
generalship. In his staff there were military minds 
superior to his own. To thera we are indebted for the 
defences Jackson got so much credit, for. American 
history has not done these men justice. In a c- untry 
where public acts are put to a severer test than in this, 
and truth has more force in public opinion, Jackson 
would not have carried off all the laurels won at New 
Orleans. 

Bat what we are now called upon to do, is to weigh 
Jackson in tlie political scales. There are those who 
assert that Jackson was a statesman, in the trne sense 
of the term. For ourselves, we have never been able 
to discover wherein Jackson rose above the mere politi- 
cian. The statesman is magnanimous, relies for poli- 
tical advantages on the force of reason and intelligence, 
and gives his opponent credit for whatever logic his 
arguments possess. His personal relations with men 
have no weight in molding his public acts. He yields 
peacefully when the arguments of his opponent are too 
strong to be resisted. He never considers a man his 
enemy because he differs with him on a question of 
political policy. Jackson was innocent of these quali- 
ties. His whole career was marked with violence, with 
disregard of the rights and feelings of others. Hia 
treatment of Henry Clay was a fit example of his whole 
life and character. He usurped prerogatives he had no 
legal claim to, and made power an instrument to serve 
his friends. He assumed responsibilities, not because 
he was right, bnt because he fancied he was right. He 
carried ids personal resentments into his public acts, 
and would have enslaved men because their opinions 
differed from his. The authority of conscience had no 
force with him when it conflicted with his purposes. 
How dead he was to the teachings of magnanimity, is 
shown in the case of Mrs. Eaton, although many per- 
sons have claimed that his efforts to mend her wounded 
virtue were proof of true friendship. That he dis- 
credited the story of the " dead doctor," and believed 
Mrs. Eaton, as he said, " as chaste as a virgin," no one 
doubts. But that was no sufficient reason for forcing 
her upon the society of those who differed with him ; 
of threatening to send a foreign minister home because 
his lady refused to associate with her, or to break up a 
cabinet because the wives of some of its members did 
not see Mrs. Eaton in the light of chastity he did ? We 
confess it seems to us that General Jackson's conduct in 
this matter more nearly approaches to that of a gallant 
Irish gentleman, burning to become the champion of an 
injured damsel, than that which we had a right to ex- 
pect of the President of the United States. The troth 
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is, he bad as little respect for those rights and immunities 
which society holds as necessary to its very existence, 
as he had for the lives of the men he so unjustly sacri- 
ficed in Florida. 

Jackson applied what he called oorrectives, not be* 
cause he- wanted to remedy great evils, but to show his 
inherent hostility to powers lie fancied in conflict with 
his own. The question has more than once occurred to 
us, whether his administration was a blessing or a mis- 
fortune to the nation. The evils that have resulted 
from it, we think, must convince the reflecting mind 
that it was a misfortune. Not least among the evils it 
has entailed upon the nation is the school of small 
imitators it has given life to — men, who, mistaking 
Jackson's courage, and its true intent, have set up for 
political heroes, and have done nothing but pester the 
nation with their impertinence ever since. There is 
nothing more dangerous to a great nation than igno- 
rance in power. Bnt ignorance in power is now the 
rule instead of the exception. Men at this day lay 
siege to political fame with no other capital than the. 
assertion that they possess " a streak " of Jackson in 
their composition. To Jackson belongs the honor of 
inaugurating the policy of turning competent and 
patriotic men out of office and filling them with incom- 
petent time-servers. He it was who laid the founda- 
tion of that system of official debasement which has 
culminated under the administration of Mr. Buchanan 
and made the democratic party detestable at the North, 
and in truth broken it down. He gave life to that 
worst of all policies, that to the victors belong the spoils. 
And it is that whicli now finds the rawest emigrant an 
office-seeker, and our places of high trust filled with 
knaves and adventurers. True, he did not make United 
States marshals of notorious ruffians, nor send convicted 
felons to represent us abroad. That high honor belongs 
entirely to the administration of James Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Conduct op Life, by K. W. Emerson, (12 mo.) Tic- 
nor & Fields, Boston. 

Mr. Emerson again comes before the public, in this 
volume, as an expounder of certain ethical principles. 
But those who look for unity of reasoning will not find 
it in this work. Mr. Emerson evidently has no faith 
in a philosophical system as a test or regulator of hu- 
man actions. His book, nevertheless, will be found 
highly interesting, and well worth a careful perusal. 
He is one of the very few writers who possess the hap- 
py faculty of presenting familiar ideas in a sprightly and 
entertaining style, discovering at the same time the scho- 
lar and the gentleman. The present volume is made up 
of a series of lectures, delivered at various times, before 
what is commonly termed popular audiences. Fate, 
power, wealth, worship, behavior, culture and beauty, 
are all treated in the author's peculiar style. It is an 
exceeding pleasant companion to spend an evening with. 

Royalty in America, or the Prince op Walks in Amer- 
ca. By Kinahan Cornwallis. M. Doolady, New York. 
A delightful token of remembrance for our fine people 
of the Fifth Avenue. We are, however, surprised that so 
fresh, lively, and entertaining an author, did not see the 
propriety of dedicating his book to the lady who wished 



to introduce the Prince into good society. Everything 
the young Prince did is carefully noted down, even to 
. how he looked in his shirt-sleeves, how he held his fish- 
ing-rod, what ladies he danced with, how he behaved 
in a pelting rainstorm, and what he said to certain big 
Americans, who waited upon him and undoubtedly 
considered themselves honored witli the interview. 
The most inveterate old bachelor would hardly have 
thought our ladies so persevering as to venture out in an 
umbrella and overcoat, just to see a prince. But here 
we have the fact written down, and let us see the wan 
who will make bold to deny it. It must be remembered, 
however, that we do not catch a prince every day. 
We regard the book as worth a dozen popular novels. 

Hymns op the Ages. Second Series. Being selections from 

Wither, Crashaw, Southwell, Habington and other sources. 

Tickuor & Fields, Boston. 

We have here a selection of devotional poetry from 
old and modern writers, under the headings of Virtue, 
Aspiration, True Gaiu, Love, Prayer, Heaven, etc., fur- 
nishing words to many of the tenderest feelings in the 
human breast. The quaint, earnest expressions of the 
older poets possess a great charm. Who will not sym- 
pathize witli the vigorous stanza of Francis Quarles, so 
apposite is it to tlte times, and to the temptations we 
have to complain of our national trials. 

Lord, shall we grumble when thy flames do scourge us ? 

Our sins breathe fire ; that fire returns to purge us. 

Lord, what an alchymist art thou, whose skill 

Transmutes to perfect good from perfect ill ! 
Among writers of the day, there are selections from 
Browning, Dr. Holmes, Lowell, Bishop Doane, Dr. 
Huntington and others, the object of the editor being 
to give religious thought in its most poetic garb to 
" strengthen reeds that may not break " exposed to the 
gales of private affliction and public calamity. The 
book is got up with a simplicity and elegance that suits 
the pure sentiment enshrined in its pages. It contains 
an engraved vignette from one of Turner's designs. 
The Poets' Gallery, D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This is one of those bulky -Christmas books, famous 
only for their rich ornamentation. It contains portrait 
illustrations of celebrated persons in British poetry, and 
will serve as an expensive gift book for those who have 
money to invest and friends to remember during the 
holidays. 

Shakspeare's Works. Edited by Mary Cowden Clarke, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The name of Mary Cowden Clarke is as familiar to 
American readers as a household word. No library is 
complete without her famous Concordance to the great 
bard's works, and we all appeciate the devotion that 
brought so valuable a work before the reading world. 
The present work, not less valuable to all true lovers of 
Shakspeare, exhibits the same care and painstaking 
that characterized her Concordance. She has subjected 
the text to a careful revision, taking the original folio 
of 1623 for her guide, but not adopting it as conclusive 
authority. The pages contain only the text of the 
author. The great array of notes and comments is com- 
pressed into a bulky glossary, to which the reader can 
refer when at loss for the meaning of difficult passages. 



